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The study of Pachomian monasticism has experienced a renaissance in the last 
decade and a half. New texts have come to light , 1 new editions have appeared , 2 
and new translations have made the sources widely available . 3 The quantity of 


1 H. Quecke, "Eine Handvoll pachomianischer Texte," ZDMG , Supp. 3/1 (1977) 221-29; T. 
Orlandi, "Nuovi Testi copti pachomiani," in Commandementsdu Seigneur et liberation tvangeligue: 
Etude monastiques proposes et discutis & St. Anselme 15-17 Fivrier 1976 , ed. J. Gribomont 
(StAns 70; Rome: Herder, 1977) 241-43; D. Spanel, "A Toronto Sahidic Addition to the Pakhom 
Dossier (Fisher Al, ff. 1-2),” The Ancient World 6 (1983) 115-25; F. Halkin, "Une vie inddite de 
saintPachome. BHG 1401a," AnBoll 97 (1970) 5-55,241 -87; A. Campagnano, "Monaci egiziani 
fra V e VI secolo," VetChr 15 (1978) 223-46. 

2 Quecke, Die Briefe Pachoms.Griechischer Text der Handschrift W. 145 der Chester Beatty 
Library (TPL11; Regensburg: Pustet, 1975), and "Ein Brief voneinem NachfolgerPachoms," Or 
44 (1975) 426-33; M. Krause, "Der Erlassbrief Theodors," in Studies Presented to Jacob 
Polots/cy , ed. D.W. Young (East Gloucester, MA: Pirtle & Poison, 1981) 220-38; Spanel, 
"Addition"; Halkin, "Une vie in6dite," and Le corpus athinien de Saint Pachome (Cahiers 
d'orientalisme 2; Geneva: Cramer, 1982); J. Goehring, The Letter of Ammon and Pachomian 
Monasticism (PTS 27; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1986); K.H. Kuhn (ed. and trans.), A Panegyric on 
Apollo, Archimandrite of the Monastery of Isaac by Stephen, Bishop ofHeracleopolis Magna 
(CSCO 394-95; Louvain: Secretariat du Corpus SCO, 1978). An edition of the Pachomian letters 
in the Chester Beatty Library (Quecke, "Handvoll"; Orlandi, "Nuovi testi") is currently in prep¬ 
aration by Orlandi, Quecke, A. de Vogu6 and Goehring. 

3 This is especially true of the three-volume English edition of the major documents of the 
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secondary literature has likewise increased as these sources have received new 
and often more critical inspection. 4 In addition, efforts undertaken at the com¬ 
munity's central monastery of Pbow have added important archeological data. 5 

This renewed activity is due in part, though not exclusively, 6 to the manuscript 
discoveries that occurred in the 1940s in close proximity to the central Pachomian 
monastery of Pbow. The Gnostic oriented collection of tractates unearthed near 
Nag Hammadi has raised the question of its possible relationship to the Pachomian 
movement and the significance of such a relationship for our understanding of the 
movement's early years. 7 The more recent identification of the Dishna papers or 
Bodmer papyri as a portion of a Pachomian library is just beginning to influence 


Pachomian dossier prepared by Armand Veilleu x,Pachomian Koinonial-III (CistS 45-47; Kala¬ 
mazoo, MI: Cistercian Publications, 1980-1982). One should also note H. Bacht, Das Vermdcht- 
nis des Ursprungs (StFM 1; WUrzburg: Echter, 1972); de Vogu6, "6pitres in6dites d’Horsifcse et 
de Theodore," in Commandements (ed. Gribomont) 244-57; H. Quecke, "Briefe Pachoms in 
koptische Sprache: Neue deutsche Ubersetzung," in Zetesis Album amicorum: Aangeboden aan 
Dr. E. de Strycker (Antwerp: De Nederlandische Boekhandel, 1973) 655-63; A. Athanassakis, 
The Life ofPachomius (Vita Prima Graeca) (Missoula, MT; Scholars Press, 1975); Halkin, Le 
corpus athenien (trans. A. J. Festugifcre); Goehring, Letter, Kuhn, Panegyric. 

4 Book length studies alone include Bacht, Vermdchtnis\ Goehring, Letter, Quecke, Briefe 
Pachoms ; F. Ruppcri, Das pachomianische Monchtum und dieAnfdnge klosterlichen Gehorsams 
(M(insterschwarzacherStudien20;Munsterschwarzach: Vier-Tiirme, 1971); J.A.Timbie, "Dualism 
and the Concept of Orthodoxy in the Thought of Monks of Upper Egypt" (Ph.D.diss., University 
of Pennsylvania, 1979); P. Rousseau, Pachomius: The Making ofa Community in Fourth-Century 
Egypt (The Transformation of the Classical Heritage 6; Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1985). 

5 F. Debono, "La basilique et le monastfcre de St. Pacome (Fouilles de lTnstitut Pontifical 
d'Archdologie Chr6tienne, & Faou-el-Qibli, Haute-Egypt-Janvier 1968)," BIFAO 70 (1971)191- 
220; J.M. Robinson and B. Van Elderen, "The First Season of the Nag Hammadi Excavation 27 
November-19 December 1975," Newsletter of the American Research Center in Egypt 96 (Spring 
1976) 18-24 and GoMisz 22 (1976) 71-79, and "The Second Season of the Nag Hammadi 
Excavation 22 November-29 December 1976," Newsletter of the American Research Center in 
Egypt 99/100 (Winter/Spring 1977) 36-54 and GoMisz 24 (1977) 57-73; Van Elderen, "The Nag 
Hammadi Excavation," BA 42 (1979) 225-31; P. Grossmann, "The Basilica of St. Pachomius," 
BA 42 (1979) 232-36; G. Lease, "The Fourth Season of the Nag Hammadi Excavation 21 
December 1979-15 January 1980," GoMisz 41 (1980) 75-85. 

6 The intensity of the debate between Lefort and Chitty over the priority of the Coptic or Greek 
vita stilled Pachomian scholarship foratime in the mid-1950s. See Rousseau, Ascetics, Authority, 
and the Churches in the Age of Jerome andCassian (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1978) 243- 
47, and Goehring, Letter 3-23. With time, the scars healed and interest in the subject renewed. 

7 The discussion and debate are growing: Robinson, The Nag Hammadi Library in English 
(San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1977) 16-21; C. Hedrick, "Gnostic Proclivities in the Greek Life 
of Pachomius and the Sitz im Leben of the Nag Hammadi Library," NovT 22 (1980) 78-94; F. 
Wisse, "Gnosticism and Early Monasticism in Egypt," in Gnosis: Festschrift fur Hans Jonas, ed. 
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Pachomian scholarship. 8 

The more recent Pachomian studies have, like those of the past, centered on the 
movement's early years. This is due in large part to the fact that the literary 
remains of Pachomian monasticism are limited for the most part to the first sixty- 
five years of the community's existence. 9 With the death of the movement's fourth 
general abbot, Apa Horsiesios (ca. 387 CE) the sources diminish drastically in 
both quantity and quality. 10 As a result, the last 160 years of the movement's exis¬ 
tence are shrouded in uncertainty. 11 

It is the goal of this essay to explore these latter days of the Pachomian movement 
in general and to focus, in particular, on its fateful involvement in the struggle 
between the Chalcedonian and non-Chalcedonian forces of the empire during the 


B. Aland (Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1978) 431 -40; J. W.B. Barns*, "Greek and Coptic 
Papyri from the Covers of the Nag Hammadi Codices," in Essays on the Nag Hammadi Texts in 
Honor ofPahor Labib, ed. M. Krause (NHS 6; Leiden: Brill, 1975) 9-18; J.C. Shelton, Nag 
Hammadi Codices: Greek and Coptic Papyri from the Cartonnage of the Covers (NHS 16; 
Leiden: Brill, 1981) 1-11; R.A. Kraft and J. Timbie, "Review: The Nag Hammadi Library in 
English , J.M. Robinson, ed.," RSR 8 (1982) 36; H. Chadwick, "Pachomius and the Idea of 
Sanctity," in The Byzantine Saint: University of Birmingham Fourteenth Spring Symposium of 
Byzantine Studies (London: Fellowship of St Alban and St. Sergius, 1978) 17-19; Goehring, 
"New Frontiers in Pachomian Studies" and Veilleux, "Monasticism and Gnosis in Egypt," in The 
Roots of Egyptian Christianity , ed. B.A. Pearson and J. Goehring (SAC; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1986) 236-57,271-306. 

8 Robinson, The Story of the Bodmer Papyri: The First Christian Monastic Library (Phila¬ 
delphia: Fortress, in preparation), and "Chester Beatty Library Acc. 1390 and the Pachomian 
Monastic Library," in Chester Beatty Biblical Papyrus XVIII (CBM 20; Dublin: The Chester 
Beatty Library, in preparation). 

9 Included among these are the letters and instructions attributed to pachomius, Theodore and 
Horsiesios, the various forms of the Life of Pachomius, the Paralipomena , the Letter of Ammon, 
the Rule of Pachomius, and the Regulations and Testament of Horsiesios. English translations of 
these sources may be found in Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia 1 and 3. Veilleux also supplies the 
bibliographic data for the critical texts. The temporal distribution of the Pachomian sources is 
discussed in greater detail in Goehring, "Frontiers" 236-38. 

10 These include the allocution of Timothy of Alexandria (A. van Lantschoot, "Allocution de 
Timoth6e d'Alexandrie prononc6e a 1'occasion de la dddicace de l'6glise de pachome a Pboou," 
Le Musion 47 [1934] 13-56; P. van Cauwenbergh, Etudes sur les moines d'Egypte depuis le 
Concilede Chalctdoine (451) jusqu'd Tinvasion arabe (640) [Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1914] 
153-54) and the vitae and encomia of Abraham and Manasseh (Campagnano, "Monaci egiziani" 
223-46; van Cauwenbergh, Etudes 158-59). 

11 Little has been written about the fate of the movement after Horsiesios' death. Often the later 
years are ignored. Thus Chitty in his The Desert a City (Oxford: Blackwell, 1966) closes his 
discussion of the movement with the death of Horsiesios and the establishment of the monastery 
of Metanoia on Canopus in Lower Egypt. Cf. van Cauwenbergh, Etudes 153-59. 
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middle years of the reign of Justinian I (527-565 CE). 12 This struggle, which 
effectively removed the movement from the plane of history, 13 cannot be fully 
understood apart from the development of the Pachomians' own self-understand¬ 
ing of their religio-political affiliation and influence and the perception of this 
development by those outside of the movement. What follows will thus seek not 
only to reconstruct the external events of the conflict, but to explore as well the 
causes which led to it. 

The basic facts and outcome of the confrontation between Justinian I and the 
Pachomian movement represented in the person of the abbot of their central mon¬ 
astery of Pbow, Apa Abraham, are relatively clear. The details and precise chron¬ 
ology, however, remain confused in the sources. This is due in part to the frag¬ 
mentary nature of the vita and two encomia of Abraham that survive, 14 and to the 
summary fashion in which they are treated in the Alexandrian Synaxarium 15 and 
the Panegyric of Apollo Archimandrite of the Monastery of Isaac by Stephen, the 
Bishop of Heracleopolis Magna. 16 


12 The difficulties inherent in the terminology of the opposing forces following the Council 
of Chalcedon in 451 CE are well known. W.H.C. Frend, The Rise of the Monophysite Movement: 
Chapters in the History of the Church in the Fifth and Sixth Centuries (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1972) xiii; D. Johnson, "Anti-Chalcedonian Polemics in Coptic Texts, 451- 
641," in /?oors(ed.Pearson and Goehring)218-20.Idonot wish in this essay to explore the various 
differences within the non-Chalcedonian camp in Egypt, but use the terms non-Chalcedonian and 
Monophysite to refer to the Christian majority in Egypt who, in Johnson's words, "rejected the 
decrees of Chalcedon and gave allegiance to the non-Melkite succession of patriarchs of 
Alexandria." 1 want by these terms simply to distinguish the ecclesiastical-political forces 
represented by the Emperor Justinian I and the Pachomian Apa Abraham. 

13 While remnants of the movement did survive, the nature of the solution imposed by Justin¬ 
ian I coupled to the fact that Egypt remained non-Chalcedonian meant that neither side had an 

interest in preserving the movement's subsequent history. 

14 E Amdlineau, Monuments pour servir a Vhisloire de I'Egypte chretienne aux 4., 5.,6., et 
7. siicles (MMAF 4/2; Paris: Leroux, 1895) 511-14,742-53; Campagnano, "Monad egiziam" 
229-33,239-43. The texts come from two White Monastery codices, the leaves of which were 
earlier separated and scattered among various libraries and museums. The reconstruction of the 
White Monastery codices has been undertaken by Tito Orlandi, Director of the Corpus dei 
Manoscritti Copti Leterari in Rome. The codices which contain the Abraham material are labeled 
CB and GB in Orlandi's system. 1 am indebted to Professor Orlandi for the photographs of these 
texts which he supplied. I have cited the texts according to the pagination of his reconstructed 

codices 

13 R. Basset, Le synaxaire arabe jacobite (ridaction copte) 3 (PO 11; Tumhout/Belgique: 
Brepols, 1973) 684-88 (24 Toubeh, Arabic and French); I. Forget, Synaxarion Alexandrinum 
(CSCO 78 [Latin translation]; Louvain; Durbecq, 1953) 401-405. 

16 Kuhn, Panegyric. 
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The Life of Abraham reports that Justinian initiated the contact with Abraham. It 
states that "he (Justinian) wrote a letter to the whole land of Egypt, to the bishops 
everywhere and to the leaders of the monasteries, (informing them) that they 
should come to him in the royal city (Constantinople)." It then narrows the focus 
and reports that "he wrote to the holy Apa Abraham, who was leader of Pbow at 
that time, (informing him) that he should come to the court and meet him." 17 Upon 
receiving the letter, Abraham left with a number of brothers for Constantinople. 18 

When they arrived in the imperial city, they were summoned (apparently together 
with other monastic leaders) 19 to appear before the emperor. Upon their arrival at 
the court, Justinian addressed them and said, "It was on account of a vital matter 
that I sent for your holiness, so that you might understand our faith and unite with 
us, so that I might give you glory and much honor in my kingdom." The vita 
reports simply that Abraham "did not put his trust in the glory which will perish, 
but chose for himself the glory which will endure forever." The point is clearly 
that Abraham rejected Justinian's invitation to communion with the Chalcedon- 
ian forces. 20 

The sequence of events and the nature of the verbal exchange which follows in 
the vita are not always clear. This is due not only to the poor state of preservation 
of the text but also to the fact that the exchange involves a play on the use of such 
terms as faith, orthodoxy, bishop and archbishop by the Chalcedonian and non- 
Chalcedonian opponents in the account. 21 


17 My translation. According to the encomiumoi Abraham contained in Codex GB, Justinian 
had Abraham arrested by the duke of Antinoe. Campagnano, "Monaci egiziani” 242. 

18 The vita mentions four brothers, who apparently in the end succumbed to the imperial 
propaganda (Codex GC 2v; cf. van Cauwenbergh, Etudes 155). The author of the vita also 
accompanied Abraham to Constantinople (Codex GC 3r). 

19 The vita does not clarify the relationship between the emperor's confrontation with Abra¬ 
ham (the aim of the account) and his summons "to the bishops everywhere". Justinian did evoke 
bishops and monastic leaders in Constantinople on a number of occasions between 554-563 CE 
(van Cauwenbergh, Eludes 155; Fttnd,Monophysite Movement215). These took place, however, 
after the death of Theodora (548 CE), who figures prominently in the present account. Thus the 
summons of Abraham does not appear to fit into these major monastic concourses. The leaders 
brought before the emperor with Justinian may have been other Pachomian functionaries who 
accompanied Abraham from Egypt. The vita simply reads (my translation): "And when he (Abra¬ 
ham) saw the king's letter, he took four brothers with him; would that he had not taken them with 
him! He arose and went to the king at the court. When they were announced to the king, he ordered 
them to be brought before him! He spoke with leaders and said...." 

20 Codex GC 2v, my translation. 

21 Abraham understands Theodosius of Alexandria to be the archbishop and representative 
of the orthodox non-Chalcedonian faith. Justinian I means by archbishop the Archbishop of Con- 
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After the initial meeting, Justinian sent his referee to the Pachomians to request 
that Abraham go to the archbishop and hold fast to him in accordance with the 
custom of their fathers. Justinian, of course, meant the Archbishop of Constantin¬ 
ople. The Pachomians, however, went on the emperor's advice to the Alexandrian 
Archbishop Theodosius, who had been summoned from Alexandria to Constan¬ 
tinople in December 536. n Theodosius, on learning of the confrontation between 
Justinian and Abraham, wrote to the queen (Theodora), a non-Chalcedonian 
sympathizer, and instructed her to order the bishop (of Constantinople) 23 not to 
dispute with the old monk. 

This set the stage for a second meeting between Abraham and Justinian, who on 
this occasion had the (arch)bishop (of Constantinople) by his side. The author of 
the vita uses this encounter to underscore Justinian's misunderstanding of the 
"custom of the fathers". The emperor began the meeting by asking Abraham why 
he had refused to go and prostrate himself before the archbishop (of Constantin¬ 
ople). Abraham does not answer the question but instead simply asserts that he 
now has the opportunity to meet the bishop at this second meeting with the emper¬ 
or. In response, Justinian repeats the question, this time linking it to the "custom 
of the fathers". He asks, "Why did you not go in accordance with the custom of 
your fathers?" Here it is clear that the emperor, as portrayed in the vita, under¬ 
stands the custom of the fathers in terms of their acceptance of the archbishop as 
the "legal" representative of ecclesiastical authority and hence of the faith. The 
authority is in the office. Hence Abraham should have gone to the archbishop as 
his fathers went to the archbishop, because the archbishop was the "legal" repre¬ 
sentative of the faith. 

Abraham's response offers a different interpretation. "The custom of the fathers" 
is connected for him to the archbishop's faith rather than to his office. "The sav¬ 
ior," he asserts, "did not say that faith is changed from the time of our fathers." 
When Justinian asks in response if Abraham's faith is then the same as that of all 
men, Abraham avoids the question and suggests that he ask the orthodox bishop. 24 
He notes that he himself is but an uneducated peasant. Nonetheless, he goes on 


stantinople, and the orthodox faith is for him that of the Council of Chalcedon. Cf. Johnson," Anti- 
Chalcedonian Polemics” 216-34. 

n Frend, Monophysite Movement 274. 

23 The title bishop is used here by the author of the vita to refer to the archbishop of Con¬ 
stantinople. The loftier title of archbishop is reserved in most instances for Theodosius, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Alexandria. 

24 This m ust be Theodosius the Archbishop of Alexandria. The author of the vita has cleverly 
constructed this entire exchange so that Abraham, while he avoids a clear statement implicating 
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to explain that Athanasius had entrusted the faith to Pachomius 25 and that the pres¬ 
ent-day Pachomians still act in accordance with the canons which Athanasius had 
entrusted (them). 26 For Abraham, the custom of the fathers is their adherence to 
the faith entrusted to them by Athanasius. It is not their adherence to the arch¬ 
bishop himself. 

We are here in the midst of a play on the theological conflict by the author of the 
vita. Both Justinian and Abraham understand the word faith in reference to their 
own theological positions. Both likewise are seen to accept the continuity of their 
position with the past. Thus when Abraham asserts that faith has not changed from 
the time of the fathers, by which he of course means that it has remained as it was 
understood by the majority in Egypt prior to Chalcedon, Justinian understands 
him to be in support of Chalcedon, since he equates the faith of the fathers with 
the Chalcedonian position. 

Unfortunately, the vita breaks off at this point. It only resumes after the confronta¬ 
tion in Constantinople is over. The denouement of the incident is thus lost. The 
report in subsequent sections that Abraham founded his own monastery near his 
native village of Tbercot (Farshut), however, confirms his return to Egypt. 

The Alexandrian Synaxarium , 27 which does not report Abraham's summons to 
Constantinople, offers a brief though complete account of the results of his refusal 
to accede to the emperor's demands. It begins by reporting that Abraham wrote 
a letter to his monks from Constantinople informing them of Justinian's efforts to 
compel his acceptance of Chalcedon. The emperor had informed Abraham that 
if he would accept Chalcedon, he would be permitted to return to Egypt as Abbot 
of Pbow. If he refused, he would not be allowed to return to Egypt. According to 
the Synaxarium , Abraham acted first and renounced his role as abbot and quit the 
monastery. As a result, Justinian sent Pankaras with soliders to enforce the Chal- 


himself with the non-Chalcedonian cause, nonetheless remains firm to the faith and makes the 
emperor appear as the fool. The Monophysite readers would certainly have enjoyed the story. 

25 While the Pachomian vitae stress the close relationship between their community and 
Athanasius, it is a fact that the archbishop never met Pachomius (Bohairic Life of Pachomius 
supplemented by the Sahadic and Arabic versions [cf. Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia 1.1-4; cited 
hencforth as Site] 28 = The First Greek Life of Pachomius [G1 ] 30). Athanasius does not mention 
Pachomius in his writings. The association of the movement with the archbishop was underscored 
during the period when Theodore was general abbot (350-368 CE; cf. SBo 96,134,185,189,202, 
210; G1 120,136-38,143-44,150; Letter ofAmmon [EpAm] 340). Cf. Goehring, "New Frontiers”. 

26 The author here aligns the canons of Athanasius with the customs of the (Pachomian) 
fathers. Basset, Le synaxaire arabe 684-88. 

27 Forget, Alexandrian Synaxarium 401-405. 
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cedonian position in the monastery. 28 Those monks who resisted were expelled. 
Many dispersed into the deserts and mountains. 29 Abraham, whose return to 
Egypt is not mentioned in the Synaxarium, is nonetheless reported to have found 
refuge first in the monastery of Shenoute at Atripe. At a later point he founded his 
own monastery at Farshut. 

The encomia of Abraham offer additional information, although at certain points 
they are in conflict with the other sources. 30 According to the better preserved of 
the two encomia , 31 Abraham was accused by certain persons towards the begin¬ 
ning of Justinian's reign. The emperor decided to arrest him and sent a letter to the 
Duke of Antinoe and ordered him to send Abraham to Constantinople. 32 The duke 
carried out the order with the aid of his troops. The text breaks off at this point due 
to lost folia. 

The account picks up again at the conclusion of the confrontation between Justin¬ 
ian and Abraham in Constantinople. As in the Synaxarium, the emperor threat¬ 
ened to replace Abraham as Archimandrite of Pbow if he refused to accept Chal- 
cedon. He so refused and was removed as abbot. At this point, the encomium 
offers some new information that may shed light on how Abraham was able to 
return to Egypt. It reports that the empress Theodora attempted to intercede with 
Justinian on Abraham's behalf. When he remained firm in his decision, Theodora 
sent two eunuchs by night to summon Abraham. Unfortunately the text is inter¬ 
rupted again at this point through the loss of additional folia. One nonetheless sus¬ 
pects that Theodora played a role in Abraham's eventual return to Egypt. 

When the text resumes, it reports that Abraham wrote to the brothers from exile 33 
and exhorted them to maintain the orthodox (non-Chalcedonian) faith. At that 
point the encomium then reports the arrival of Pankaris at Pbow to enforce the 
emperor's decision. 34 


28 Cf. Campagnano, "Monad egiziani" 242. 

29 Panegyric on Apollo 10. 

30 Campagnano, "Monad egiziani" 242. 

31 Codex GB. Campagnano, "Monad egiziani" 242-43. 

32 The Life of Abraham reports that Abraham went to Constantinople at the invitation of 
Justinian (Codex GC 2r.l l-2v.6). 

33 The letter was written from Constantinople according to the synaxarium (Basset, Le 
Synaxaire arabe 684; cf. Campagnano, "Monazi egiziani" 243). 

34 Campagnano, "Monazi egiziani" 243. Unfortunately, the pages of the vita which would 
have reported this incident are lacking. 
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The last text which records this incident, the Panegyric on Apollo, 35 reports the 
confrontation between Justinian and Abraham as background for the story of 
Apollo, who was one of the monks who left Pbow after Abraham's removal as 
abbot. We do leam from this text the important fact that the monastery of Pbow 
together with most of Egypt had opposed the results of the Council of Chalcedon 
from the beginning. 36 It also reports that after Abraham was removed as abbot, the 
emperor sent a Chalcedonian replacement to Pbow. The continuation of the mon¬ 
astery as a Chalcedonian establishment is thus suggested, although the length of 
its survival as such remains unclear. 37 

While numerous inconsistencies between these accounts make an accurate chron¬ 
ology of this confrontation impossible, various facts can be determined with 
relative accuracy. The date of the episode must be placed between the arrival of 
the'Alexandrian Archbishop Theodosius in Constantinople in December 536 and 
his death in 566. 38 The involvement of Theodora reported in both the vita and the 
encomia moves the terminus ante quern to 548, the year of her death. 39 The con¬ 
frontation can thus be dated between 537 and 548 CE. 40 

It is clear from the sources that the Pachomian movement as represented by Abra¬ 
ham of Pbow had been opposed to Chalcedon from the beginning. 41 Justinian, in 
his desire to restore Chalcedonian obedience to Egypt, 42 sought to establish a 
Chalcedonian presence in Upper Egypt at the Pachomian monastery of Pbow. It 
remains unclear whether Justinian effected Abraham's trip to Constantinople 
through his invitation to the monk (so the vita ) or by means of his arrest (so the 
encomium). Once Abraham was in the royal city, however, the emperor sought 


35 This has been admirably edited and translated by Kuhn, Panegyric, cf. van Cauwenbergh, 
Etudes 158-59. 

M Kuhn, Panegyric 10 (CSCO 394.16.11-12); contra van Cauwenbergh, Etudes 159. 

37 Kuhn, Panegyric 10 (CSCO 394.17.24-27). 

38 Frend, Monophysite Movement 274-76. 

» Frend, Monophysite Movement 281. This precludes the association of this incident with the 
various monastic concourses held between 554-563 CE (Frend, Monophysite Movement 275; van 
Cauwenbergh, Etudes 155). 

40 The second encomium (Codex GB) suggests that accusations against Abraham began early 
in Justinian's reign. Cf. Campagnano, "Monazi egiziani 242. 

41 One must be careful, of course, from reading later anti-Chalcedonian propaganda as his¬ 
torical fact. Yet while this is not the place for a detailed discussion of the developments in Egypt 
after the Council of Chalcedon (451 CE) and the place of the Pachomian movement in those 
developments, it is fair to say from the evidence we have (contra van Cauwenbergh, Etudes', cf. 
note 36 above) that the Pachomians were in early opposition to the Council's decrees. 

43 Frend, Monophysite Movement 271-1 4. 
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to gain his support for the Chalcedonian position first through persuasion and then 
by force. 43 

It is at this point that the Empress Theodora interceded on Abraham’s behalf. It 
may have been through her efforts that he was able to return to Egypt. He did, at 
some point after the confrontation, write a letter to the monks at Pbow in which 
he encouraged their opposition to Chalcedon and reported his own removal as 
abbot of their monastery. 44 

Justinian followed up his removal of Abraham as abbot by sending a military 
force to Pbow to compel the monks to accept his solution. 45 A Chalcedonian abbot 
was installed, and the members of the community who refused to accept the 
change were dispersed from the monastery. While the Panegyric on Apollo sug¬ 
gests the continued existence of Pbow as a Chalcedonian stronghold for some 
time, 46 we hear nothing of its activities or abbots after this point. For all practical 
purposes it has disappeared from the plane of history; a Chalcedonian island swal¬ 
lowed up in a non-Chalcedonian sea. 

Abraham, who did return to Egypt, went first to the monastery of Shenoute at 
Atripe, where he copied the Pachomian rules. He eventually established his own 
community at Tbercot (Farshut) in Upper Egypt. 

It appears from these accounts that Justinian's efforts were confined in Upper 
Egypt to the Pachomian movement in general and to their central monastery of 


43 The second encomium (Codex GB) suggests that Justinian applied force from the begin¬ 
ning, since he effected Abraham’s trip to Constantinople through his arrest (Campagnano, "Mon- 
azi egiziani” 242). TheL//<? of Abraham, however, reports that Abraham proceeded to Constantin¬ 
ople on the invitation of the emperor. Both the Life and the Synaxarium report that at their meeting 
in Constantinople, the emperor sought first to persuade Abraham to accept Chalcedon. While his 
offer was in reality an ultimatum, it was nonetheless made before the emperor acted against the 
monk. 

44 Cf. note 36 above. 

45 Basset, L€ synaxaire arabe 684; cf. Campagnano, "Monazi egiziani" 242 (Codex GB); van 
Cauwenbergh, Etudes 155. Justinian's use of troops against the Pachomians may also be reflected 
in a legend that Professor James M. Robinson learned from Mr. Riyad Girgis Fam of Dishna in 
Upper Egypt. It records that the ruler in the period when the monastery at Faw Qibli had many 
monks was an idolater. He instructed his son to take soldiers and destroy the monastery. The son 
did not carry out the order, however, because he, like his mother, was a Christian. The Christian 
wife of the idolatrous ruler may be the legend’s reflection of Theodora's Monophysite orientation. 
The fact that Justinian and Theodora had no son is best explained as legendary enhancement of 
the story through the transformation of the Egyptian duke into the royal family. The full legend 
will be published by Robinson in his forthcoming book on the Bodmer papyri. 

46 Cf. note 37 above. 
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Pbow in particular. Apart from this conclusion it is difficult to reconcile Justin¬ 
ian's use of troops to enforce his decision at Pbow with Abraham's freedom to 
move to the large and well-known monastery of Shenoute at Atripe and the even¬ 
tual establishment of his own monastery at Tbercot, which is located close to 
Pbow in the heart of the Pachomian system. 47 

Given this focus of Justinian's efforts in Upper Egypt, one is compelled to inquire 
into the internal forces that lay behind his decision. It is in the answer to this deeper 
question that the roots of the demise of the Pachomian movement are laid bare. 

To begin with, in the fifth and sixth centuries, the sheer size of the Pachomian 
monastery of Pbow would have made it an obvious target for Justinian's efforts 
in Upper Egypt. Beyond its own impressive size, Pbow also served as the central 
monastery of a system of monasteries extending throughout Upper Egypt. 48 
Already by the early 350s, some 2000 monks from the various Pachomian mon¬ 
asteries gathered at Pbow for the annual Easter celebration. 49 Palladius reports 
(ca. 420 CE) a total of 1300-1400 monks at Pbow and 200-300 at each of the other 
Pachomian foundations. 50 Jerome, who translated the Pachomian rule into Latin, 
exaggerated when he listed their total number as 50,000. 51 His figure nonetheless 
underscores the perception of the movement’s size at this time. While similar 
estimates do not exist for the fifth and sixth centuries, there is little reason to 
assume a major decline. Certainly the great basilica of Pbow completed in the 
reign of the Emperor Leo I (457-474 CE) argues for a continuing sizeable popu¬ 
lation in the Pachomian system. 52 

This great fifth century basilica was reported by the Armenian Abu Salih to have 
been 150 cubits in length and 75 cubits in width. 53 He reports that its pillars were 


47 Tbercut, modem Farshut, is located approximately five miles west of Nag Hammadi. While 
it is on the other side of the river from Faw Qibli (the site of the monastery of Pbow), it is certainly 
within the territory covered by the Pachomian community represented in the Vitae Pachomii. 

48 At the time of Pachomius' death (346 CE), the system included nine monasteries which 
ranged from Panopolis (G1 83 = SBo 53) to Latopolis {G1 83 = SBo 58). Theodore (d. 368 CE) 
added two additional monateries further down river near Hermopolis (G1 135; SBo 202). How 
many of these were still a functional part of the Pachomian system in the sixth century is unknown. 

49 Epistula Ammonis 21. 

30 Historia Lausiaca 32.8-9. 

31 Regula Pachomii , Praefatio Hieronymi 7. 

32 The size of the basilica at Pbow was necessitated in part by the two annual assemblages of 
the monks from the various Pachomian monasteries at their central monastery for Easter and the 
annual reckoning in August ( EpAm 21; SBo 71; G1 83). 

33 B.T.A. Evetts (trans.), The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt and Some Neighboring 
Countries Attributed to Abu Salih, the Armenian (Oxford: Clarendon, 1895) 281-82. 
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marble and that it contained pictures composed of tesserae of glass, gilded and 
colored. The structure was destroyed by the Islamic fundamentalist al-Hakim in 
the eleventh century. 

Excavations conducted at Faw Qibli by the Institute for Antiquity and Christian¬ 
ity have confirmed the size and beauty of this basilica. 54 The 75 x 37 meter struc¬ 
ture had massive exterior walls. The interior was divided into five aisles with a 
return aisle at the west end. Four rows, each consisting of eighteen rose-granite 
columns of Roman and Byzantine origin 55 separated the five aisles. The basilica 
floor was composed of uneven limestone pavers of approximately 25-30 cm. 
square. Although the destruction of the basilica was thorough, several examples 
of decorated stone have surfaced which add to the impression which one gains of 
the beauty of this church and the wealth that lay behind it. There has been, how¬ 
ever, no confirmation of the pictures of tesserae mentioned by Abu Salih. 56 

The excavations at Faw Qibli have also revealed the existence of an earlier fourth- 
century basilica beneath the large fifth-century church. 57 This earlier structure 
was equally immense for its age (56 x 30 meters). The basilica, like its successor, 
contained five aisles. Since it was razed for the construction of the fifth-century 
basilica, however, the type of the columns that composed the interior stylobate 
walls remains uncertain. 58 

The existence of these two great basilicas at Pbow underscores the size and impor¬ 
tance of the community in Upper Egypt. A late Arabic manuscript which pre¬ 
serves the text of an allocution spoken at the dedication of the later fifth-century 
basilica (ca. 459 CE) supplies further evidence of a rather intimate relationship 
between the Pachomians of this period and the ecclesiastical and political author¬ 
ities in Alexandria and Constantinople. 59 The homily, attributed to Timothy, the 


54 Cf. note 5 above; especially, Grossmann, "Basilica" 232-36. 

“ Grossmann, "Basilica" 233. The source of these columns remains a mystery. The accidental 
exposure of a significant first-century CE Roman site some 750 meters north of the basilica (Van 
Elderen, "Excavation" 230-31), however, suggests a possible hitherto unsuspected source. Cf. 
Lease, "Fourth Season" 81; Goehring, "New Frontiers" 256. 

54 Even with the thorough nature of the basilica's destruction, one would expect evidence of 
such tesserae. None was found. If they were limited to the apse, however, they may yet be found. 
The apse has not been excavated as it is situated beneath a modem home. 

57 Grossmann, "Basilica" 234-35; Van Elderen, "Excavation" 229; Lease, "Fourth Season" 

77-81. 

* The Roman and Byzantine columns used in the fifth-century basilica may also have served 
the fourth-century basilica. There is no way to know for certain. 

39 Lantschoot, "Allocution" (cf. note 10 above); van Cauwenbergh, Etudes 153-54. 
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Archbishop of Alexandria, contains valuable information on the events that led 
to the construction of the basilica. 60 

Considerable discussion has arisen over the identification of the Timothy to 
whom this allocution is attributed, van Cauwenbergh believed that he was to be 
identified with Timothy II Salofaciolus, the Chalcedonian Tebennisiote monk 
from the Canopus monastery who had been made the Archbishop of Alexandria 
upon the forced removal of the non-Chalcedonian Archbishop Timothy II Aelur- 
us in January 460. He used this evidence to argue for a pro-Chalcedonian orienta¬ 
tion of the Pachomian movement in this period. 61 Van Lantschoot, however, who 
supplied an edited version of the text with a translation in 1934, dated the dedica¬ 
tion of the basilica to 459 CE. The Timothy in question was thus in his view Tim¬ 
othy II Aelurus, who was not exiled until the following year. 62 

The allocution itself begins by recounting the journey of Apa Victor, the Archi¬ 
mandrite of Pbow, Apa Shenoute of Atripe and the Alexandrian Archbishop Cyril 
to Constantinople to meet with the Emperor Theodosius II (408-451 CE ) con¬ 
cerning Nestorius. 63 Victor is portrayed as playing an influential role in the meet¬ 
ing with the emperor, a fact which leads to their joint decision to build the great 
basilica at Pbow. The involvement of the emperor is made very clear. 64 

The project was interrupted by the death of Theodosius n, and little was accomp¬ 
lished during the reign of his successor Marcian (451-457 CE). With the acces¬ 
sion to the throne of Leo I in 457, however, construction was renewed and rapidly 
brought to completion. Apa Martyrius, who was at that time Archimandrite of 
Pbow, proceeded to Alexandria to announce the completion of the basilica. From 
there he went to Constantinople and reported to the emperor that 65 

l’Sglise, dont on com men^a la construction sur l’ordre de l'empereur Th6odose et du saint 
Apa Victor, sup6rieur des moines, nous l'avons achev6e sur l’ordre de Dieu et grace & 
votre puissance. Que notre seigneur l'empereur nous commande done de la consacrer au 
nom de notre p&re le prophfcte Apa Pachdme? 


60 van Cauwenbergh, Etudes 153-54; Lantschoot, "Allocution" 12-25; cf. Leipoldt, Schenute 
von Atripe und die Entstehung des national dgyptischen Christentums (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903) 
20 . 

61 van Cauwenbergh, Etudes 153-54,159. 

62 Lantschoot, "Allocution" 16-22. 

63 Cf. Sinuthii Vita 17. 

64 Lantschoot, "Allocution" 42-44. 

63 Lantschoot, "Allocution" 42-44. 
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The emperor instructed Martyrius to return to Pbow and prepare for the dedica¬ 
tion. He himself promised to dispatch the four patriarchs of Antioch, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria and Rome to Pbow for the consecration. 

This text clearly emphasizes the close affiliation of the Upper Egyptian Pachomian 
movement with the ecclesiastical and imperial authorities in Alexandria and Con¬ 
stantinople in the middle of the fifth century. It is possible that the closeness of 
the relationship was exaggerated by the allocution's author, the Archbishop of 
Alexandria. No evidence exists, however, which refutes the relationship. 66 

It is clear in any event that the perception of the Pachomian movement in the mid¬ 
fifth century in Alexandria and Constantinople was one of its close affiliation with 
the church and the state. 67 

This affiliation had actually begun quite early in the movement's history and 
gained impetus from the support given to it in the Pachomian vitae. It is clear from 
the vitae that Theodore, Pachomius' true successor as general abbot, 68 fostered 
close relations with the Alexandrian Patriarch Athanasius. Theodore came from 
a wealthy home which had access to the local bishops. 69 He made trips to Alex- 


66 We do have evidence that the Alexandrian Archbishop Theophilus (d. 412 CE) worked to 
effect close ties with the Pachomians. A sixth/seventh-century text contains a letter of Theophilus 
to Apa Horsiesios in which the archbishop requests the monk to come to Alexandria and bring a 
copy of the Life of Pachomius and Theodore with him. L.-Th. Lefort, Les Vie copies de saint 
Pachome et de ses premiers successeurs (BMus 16; Louvain: Institut Orientaliste, 1943; repr. 
1966) 389-99; W.E. Crum, Der Papyruscodex saec. VI-VII der Philippsbibliothek im Chelten¬ 
ham. Koptische theologische Schriften (Strassburg: Trubner, 1922) 12-21 (text), 65-75 (trans.). 
Theophilus is also reported to have brought Pachomian monks from Upper Egypt to Canopus to 
found a monastery there after the destruction of the Sarapeion. Orlandi (ed.), Storia della Chiesa 
di Alessandria (StCopt 2; Milan: Cisalpino, 1970) 2.12-14 (text), 61-62 (trans.). 

67 The view of the Pachomians gained from their own literature, most of which had been 
composed long before the Council of Chalcedon, was one of the movement's "orthodoxy" and 
close affiliation with the Alexandrian hierarchy. While the division between those who supported 
and those who rejected Chalcedon was growing, it had not yet impinged upon the written sources 
through which those outside of Upper Egypt knew the Pachomians. 

68 Although Pachomius on his deathbed named Petronios as his successor (57 [CSCO 99/ 
100.93]; GI 114) who in turn a short time later named Horsiesios to succeed him ( SBo 123; G1 
117), it is Theodore who ultimately succeeds to this post and insures the system's survival ( SBo 
139-40; Gl 127-30). The vitae, which serve as an apology for Theodore, present him from the start 
as Pachomius’ favorite (SBo 30; Gl 35-36; EpAm 9). He was passed over by Pachomius because 
he had promised the brothers to serve as their leader after Pachomius' death before Pachomius 
died, an act that Pachomius interpreted as evidence of Theodore's arrogance and pride (SBo 94; 
Gl 106-107). 

69 SBo 31, 37; Gl 33, 37. 
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andria and certainly knew Athanasius personally. 70 When Athanasius journeyed 
to the Thebaid in 363 CE, Theodore took a number of monks with him and pro¬ 
ceeded down river to meet the archbishop. According to the Bohairic version, 
Athanasius had actually sent to Pbow requesting that Theodore come and meet 
him. 71 This affiliation is underscored by Theodore in the vita when he attributes 
the following words to Pachomius himself: 72 

In our generation in Egypt I see three important things that increase by God's grace for 
the benefit of all those who have understanding: the bishop Athanasius, the athlete of 
Christ contending for the faith unto death; the holy Abba Antony, the perfect model of 
anchoritic life; and this Koinonia , which is a model for all those who wish to assemble 
souls in God, to succor them until they be made perfect. 

The two principle vitae, which may be seen as apologies for Theodore, 73 close 
after Theodore’s death with a letter from Athanasius to Apa Horsiesios, in which 
the archbishop consoles and encourages the monks. Its very existence and place¬ 
ment at the end of these texts indicates the Pachomians' own self-understanding 
of their intimate relationship with the archbishop at this point in their history. 74 

It is not clear, however, that this close affiliation with ecclesiastical authority and 
organization is representative of the Pachomian movement in the time of Pacho¬ 
mius himself. 75 Such a presentation of Pachomius represents at least in part an 
anachronistic depiction of the early years in terms of the situation as it actually 
existed at the time of the composition of the vitae. 16 The advances in this direction 
under Theodore (351-368 CE) and Horsiesios (368-387 CE) are presupposed in 
the vitae. 

This is not meant to suggest that Pachomius was opposed to Athanasius, but 
merely that he did not link closely the authority of his monastic enterprise with 
the ecclesiatical authority centered in Alexandria. 77 It is clear from the vitae, in 


70 SBo 96; G1 109,113. 

71 SBo 201-203; G1 143-44. 

72 G1 136 (translation by Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia 1.395); cf. SBo 134. 

73 M.M. van Molle, "Confrontation entre les rfcgles et la liu6rature Pachdmienne post&ieure," 
VS.S 21 (1968) 394-424, esp. 415-16. 

74 SBo 210; G1 150. The fact that both the Alexandrian Theodore (EpAm 4; cf. Bo 89; G1 94) 
and Ammon ( EpAm 2) came to the Pachomian Koinonia from the Alexandrian church of Pierius 
also reveals the close connection. Ammon was steered to the community by Paul, the priest at 
Pierius (Goehring, Letter 191-92). 

75 Goehring, "New Frontiers" 240-52. 

76 Goehring, "New Frontiers" 240-52; Robinson, Nag Hammadi Library 18. 

77 Goehring, "New Frontiers" 240-52; Chadwick, "Pachomius" 18. 
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spite of their anachronistic presentation, that the success of the Pachomian move¬ 
ment lay in Pachomius' own charismatic authority. He never met Athanasius. On 
one occasion, when the opportunity did present itself, the vitae report that he hid 
from the archbishop in order to avoid ordination. 78 Ordination, of course, made 
one subject to the bishop. Towards the end of his life, Pachomius was even called 
before a council at Latopolis to answer charges that he was a visionary. 79 

It must be stressed that this understanding of Pachomius is not meant to call his 
theology into question. It is rather to underline the fact that what was primary to 
Pachomius was his understanding of the charismatic authority inherent in the 
monastic enterprise and the distinction of this authority from that of the church. 80 
This understanding clearly shifts during the leadership period of Theodore (351- 
368 CE). The authority which holds the movement together becomes much more 
closely identified with the ecclesiastical authprity emanating from Alexandria. 

This new understanding continued to develop under Theodore's successor, Horsi- 
esios. He is reported to have met with Archbishop Theophilus in Alexandria and 
to have brought to him a copy of a Life of Pachomius and Theodore} 1 It is this per¬ 
iod also that produced the important Pachomian text of The Letter of Ammon 
(written ca. 400 CE). While it reports on Ammon's three-year sojourn as a young 
monk at Pbow between 352-355 CE, it is written from his later position as a bishop 
of the church. As such it functions more than any other document in thePachomian 
dossier to underscore the movement's close association with the anti-Arian eccle¬ 
siastical authorities in Alexandria. 82 It is surely from sources such as these, written 
in Greek, that the Pachomian movement gained recognition outside of Egypt. 83 


™SBo 28; G1 30; cf. G1 143-44. 

79 G1 112. 

80 Two excellent studies of the dichotomy between monastic and ecclesiastical authority are 
K. Holl, Enthusiasmus und Bussqewalt beim griechischem Monchtum: Eine studie zu Symeon 
dem neuen Theologen (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1898; repr. ed., Hildesheim: Olms, 1969), and Rous¬ 
seau, Ascetics, Authority, and the Church in the Age of Jerome and Cassian (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1978). 

81 Cf. note 66 above. 

82 Goehring, Letter 107,251-52. 

83 The various Greek Vitae Pachomii all survive on manuscripts preserved outside of Egypt. 
It was the emergence of the Greek and Latin versions of the Pachomian literature that insured its 
lasting influence beyond Egypt. Shenoute, on the other hand, in spite of the fact that he is said to 
have accompanied the Alexandrian Archbishop Cyril to the Council of Ephesus (cf. note 63 
above), was quickly forgotten outside of Egypt because his vita and his writings were not trans¬ 
lated out of the Coptic vernacular. 
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The close affiliation of the Pachomian movement in the fifth century with the 
ecclesiastical and political authorities in Alexandria and Constantinople can thus 
be seen as but the continuation of a process begun by Theodore. While his affilia¬ 
tion of Pachomian monastic authority with ecclesiastical authority within Egypt 
helped to see the movement through the crisis of leadership that followed Pach- 
omius' death, 84 it made the movement vulnerable in the long run to the pressure 
of ecclesiatical authority outside of Egypt. It was just such pressure, applied by 
Justinian I in the middle of the sixth century, which led directly, as we have seen, 
to the demise of the Pachomian movement. 

Justinian's efforts can thus be explained in terms of his perception of the move¬ 
ment’s size and significance in Upper Egypt and its apparent willingness to accept 
outside authority. Given these two factors alone, however, one might still wonder 
how the emperor could hope to succeed in view of the strength of the non-Chalce- 
donian elements in Egypt and the popularity there of the Archbishop Theodosius 
whom he had just detained in Constantinople. Surely his advisors would have 
recognized that the gulf opened by Chalcedon had altered the equation. One could 
not simply assume that the close affiliation of the Pachomians with the church and 
state would automatically bridge this new divide. 85 

It is here that we must look more closely at the significance of the Tabennesiote 
monastery at Canopus in Lower Egypt and the role that it played in the perception 
of the Pachomian movement to those outside of Egypt. The monastery was estab¬ 
lished ca. 391 CE by the Archbishop Theophilus after the occupation and destruc¬ 
tion of the Sarapeion located at the site. According to the Coptic History of the 
Church of Alexandria ,“ Theophilus first brought monks from Jerusalem to 
occupy the monastery. But when the local Egyptian demons proved too much for 
them, he sent to Upper Egypt, to the monasteries of Apa Pachomius, for monks 
able to control the evil powers and establish the monastery. These Pachomian 
monks were successful. Their monastery of Metanoia was the source of the copy 
of the Regula which Jerome translated into Latin. 87 One may wonder as well 
whether it was the avenue through which the Greek Vita Pachomii left Egypt. 88 


84 Cf. note 68 above. 

85 The dedication of the large basilica at Pbow in 459 CE suggests that the extent of the gulf 
between the two parties became fully apparent only with time. 

84 Orlandi, Storia 2.12-14 (text), 61-62 (trans.). 

87 Reguli Pachomii, Praefatio Hieronymi 1. 

88 The earliest external reference to a Life of Pachomius occurs in a text that reports a request 
made to Apa Horsiesios by the Alexandrian Archbishop Theophilus to bring a copy of the Life of 
Pachomius andTheodore (cf. note 66 above). One may assume, if indeed Theophilus established 
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It is necessary to note at this juncture that the term Tabennesiote had come to be 
used by this period of any monastery that used the Pachomian Rule. The use of 
the Rule, however, did not necessarily mean that the monastery belonged to the 
Pachomian koinonia or system centered at the Upper Egyptian monastery of 
Pbow. Shenoute's White Monastery at Atripe thus made use of the Rule but cer¬ 
tainly did not belong to the Pachomian system headquartered at Pbow. 89 The mon¬ 
astery of the Tabennesiotes led by Ammon mentioned in the Historia Monach- 
orum should be likewise so identified. 90 It is probable that the monastery of Meta- 
noia at Canopus falls into this category, though the reference noted above to 
Theophilus' acquisition of monks from the monasteries of Apa Pachomius in 
Upper Egypt to found this monastery suggests a closer connection. 91 It does 
appear from other sources that Archbishop Theophilus had a keen interest in the 
Pachomian movement. 92 However, even if this monastery was not a member of 
the Upper Egyptian Pachomian system, one suspects that the perception of the 
Upper Egyptian movement outside of Egypt was colored by the perception of this 
"Tabennesiote" community. This would be particularly true if the Pachomian 
sources at their disposal were known to come from this monastery. Jerome made 
this connection explicit in the case of the Regular 

When one examines the references to this monastery in the fifth and sixth centu¬ 
ries, its involvement in the ecclesiastical politics in Alexandria is clear. It is fur¬ 
thermore clear that this Tabennesiote monastery was decidely in the Chalcedon- 
ian camp. When the Emperor Leo I acted in 460 CE to arrest and exile the Alex¬ 
andrian Archbishop Timothy II Aelurus, who had refused to accept the hated 
Tome of Leo and the decrees of Chalcedon, he turned to the Tabennesiote monks 
at Canopus for a replacement. One of their number, Timothy II Salofaciolus was 
consecrated patriarch in Spring 460 CE. 94 When this Timothy died in February 
482 CE, he was succeeded as Chalcedonian Patriarch of Alexandria by his fellow 
Tabennesiote monk, John Talaia. His reign was short-lived, however, as Peter III 
Mangus arrived in the capital in the same year, overcame the schism between 
Alexandria and Constantinople and gained the support of the emperor Acacius, 


Pachomian monks at Canopus, that the monastery would have had a Life of Pachomius as well 

as the Regula. 

89 Leipoldt, Schenute 36. 

90 Historia Monachorum 3. 

91 Cf. note 86above. ...... 

92 Cf note 86 above. The Letter of Ammon , if indeed it was wntten to the Archbishop Theo- 

philus (Goehring, Utter 183), offers additional evidence for this connection. 

M Cf. note 87 above, 
w Frend, Monophysite Movement 163. 
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which brought with it his restoration as Patriarch of Alexandria. 95 

A third Chalcedonian Patriarch was named from among the Tabennesiote monks 
at Canopus in 537 CE. This was Paul the Tabennesiote. He proved, however, to 
be an unfortunate choice (he was implicated in a charge of murder) and was 
replaced in 540 CE by Zoilos (540-551 CE). 96 It is nonetheless clear that the Chal¬ 
cedonian orientation of the Tabennesiote monastery of Metanoia at Canopus had 
continued from the middle of the fifth century to the middle of the sixth century. 

This Chalcedonian orientation of the Tabennesiotes at Canopus is in direct oppo¬ 
sition to the non-Chalcedonian stance of the Upper Egyptian Pachomians at 
Pbow. 97 If the authorities in Alexandria and Constantinople knew the movement 
chiefly through the nearby Canopus monastery, however, they would have per¬ 
ceived of it in general throughout Egypt as in fundamental agreement with the 
Chalcedonian position. A major basilica, after all, had been dedicated at Pbow in 
the early years of Leo I with the emperor's approval. Even if the authorities sus¬ 
pected different attitudes among the Pachomians in Upper Egypt, they undoubt¬ 
edly believed that the Upper Egyptian abbots could be persuaded to unite with 
their colleagues from the north. While this view of the Upper Egyptian Pachomi¬ 
ans proved incorrect, it was nonetheless the view on which Justinian and his 
advisers acted when they summoned Abraham of Pbow to Constantinople. 

In conclusion, the demise of the Pachomian movement in the sixth century must 
be viewed first of all against the success of the movement after Pachomius' death. 
The authority and influence of the movement in Upper Egypt led to its close affil¬ 
iation with the ecclesiastical authority in Alexandria. The compilation of the 
movement's history in the period when this affiliation was more secure led to the 
presentation of the movement from its very beginning as closely associated with 
the Alexandrian church. It was through these sources that the movement was 
known outside of Egypt. There were mutual advantages to the close affiliation of 
the movement with the church prior to Chalcedon. With the theological rift that 


95 Frend, Monophysile Movement 177-80. 

96 Frend, Monophysite Movement 274-75. 

97 It should be pointed out that the extent of the Pachomian "system" at this time is unknown. 
While the Pachomian sources report the foundation of nine monasteries by Pachomius and an 
additional three or four by Theodore, one hears nothing of the fate of these individual monasteries 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. The Pachomian "system" in these latter centuries is seen only 
through its central monastery of Pbow. While the size of the fifth-century basilica at Pbow may 
suggest the continuation of the system of monasteries (cf. note 52 above), it gives no indication 
of which monasteries belonged to it or even how many it included. 
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followed, however, this affiliation, interpreted by the ecclesiastical and political 
authorities in terms of their own authority over the movement, set the stage for 
Justinian's attempt to compel the Pachomians' acceptance of Chalcedon. 

The importance of gaining the Pachomians as allies in his efforts to force Chal- 
cedonian obedience in Egypt would have been clear to Justinian. The size and 
influence of their central monastery at Pbow alone would have made it an obvious 
target. Add to this the fact that it served as the central monastery of a system of 
monasteries throughout Upper Egypt and the importance of this effort becomes 
even clearer. 

Finally, the Chalcedonian persuasion of the Tabennesiote monastery at Canopus 
suggested that the chances of success were high. Since the Greek East knew the 
Pachomian movement through this monastery, Justinian and his advisors would 
have had every reason to believe that they could persuade Abraham of Pbow to 
join with them in their call for unity. Justinian was no doubt surprised when Abra¬ 
ham, once in Constantinople, aligned himself so firmly with Theodosius, the 
deposed non-Chalcedonian Archbishop of Alexandria. 

The demise of the Pachomian movement at the hands of Justinian I was thus the 
result of policies based upon certain perceptions and misperceptions of the Upper 
Egyptian movement centered at Pbow. The emperor correctly perceived the 
movement's widespread influence in the Thebaid and recognized from this the 
significance of gaining the movement as an ally for his Chalcedonian efforts in 
Egypt. He perceived incorrectly, however, that the movement had Chalcedonian 
leanings and thus might be expected to join his cause. This misperception resulted 
from equating the stance of the Tabennesiote monastery at Canopus with tna' of 
the Upper Egyptian Pachomians centered at Pbow. 

Justinian's subsequent efforts to enforce his position through the use of troops 
represents simply his response to his failed diplomacy. While his use of force 
enabled him to turn his misperception into reality by making Pbow Chalcedonian, 
it equally destoyed the movement's influence in Egypt and with it the reason for 
the effort in the first place. While Justinian had won the battle, he has lost the war. 
In the process, he effectively removed the latter stages of the Pachomian move¬ 
ment from history. Forgotten in the Byzantine empire when Egypt remained non- 
Chalcedonian, it was ostracized from Coptic history as a result of its (forced) 
adherence to Chalcedon. 
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